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of this subject has enabled him to detect certain traces of paganism in the East- 
ern churches. His notes relating to this matter will interest students of Byzan- 
tine times and also constitute a good example of the latent force of former 
associations that influence later generations. 

The description of the dwellers of Asia Minor is prefaced by an accurate 
review of the physical conformation of the peninsula. The isolated communities 
and the nomad races thus stand out partly as products of geographical factors. 
It is interesting to note how fundamental traits due to the environing physi- 
ography are often far more striking than the recognized differences of race or 
religion into which human types are more commonly classified. 

The chapter on the development of Islam contains very timely comment on 
the gradual infusion of a strain of western reasoning into the Mohammedan 
mind. In the broad belt extending from the westernmost shores of Africa as 
far east as the Philippine Islands, the tenets of the Koran are being reviewed 
and interpreted in the light of more advanced conceptions. The influence of 
this evolution of the Sherryat on Turkish judicial procedure could not have 
escaped the attention of so eminent a jurist as the author is known to be. His 
very valuable commentary on the Capitulations and the standing of foreign 
communities is the result of 40 years of careful deliberation. No other lawyer, 
perhaps, can boast of so wide an experience. 

The book concludes with a chapter entitled "Signs of Improvement in 
Turkey." This is a resume of the general progress accomplished in the coun- 
try from 1820 to our day. The dominant note of this chapter is the fact that 
civilization has made enormous strides throughout the land notwithstanding 
long periods of misgovernment under despotic rule. Leon Dominian. 

POLAR 

In Northern Mists. Arctic Exploration in Early Times. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Vol. 1, xviii and 384 pp. Vol. 2, xiii and 420 pp. 
Index. Maps, and ills, in each. F. A. Stokes Co., New York, 191 1. §8. 10x8 

There is a wealth of material in these two stately volumes which will fairly 
astonish those to whom the name of Nansen suggests little south of the great 
circumpolar ice. The purpose of the work is to set forth the slow stages by 
which our culture, a narrowly restricted product of the Mediterranean, first 
discovered and in the end occupied the northern lands of Europe and thence 
was led onward to the discovery of the unknown world over the sea of reced- 
ing terror. 

We know of no authority who has made such a careful study of Pytheas, 
that merchant adventurer out of Massilia, who was the discoverer of the true 
extent of the British Isles and who passed beyond Scotland and the Orkneys to 
some Thule beyond. Dr. Nansen has reinstated him, has done more, has set 
him in the position of the first geographer of northern Europe. Another au- 
thority whom time has flouted is in the same careful analysis restored to grace, 
that Ottar or Othere whom King Alfred believed. It is something accomplished 
to have cleared away the neglect under which these two early voyagers have 
been buried. 

We judge that on this side of the Atlantic the greater interest of this work 
will lie in Dr. Nansen's treatise on the Norse discovery of America. This 
theme has been polemic and battle has fiercely raged about its every detail, 
battle not always fairly waged. We observe that the author treats with a 
neglect that cannot be unstudied the proposed runes of the Dighton Rock, as 
well as the skeleton in armor and the Newport mill ; the more recent runic 
stone of Minnesota he denounces as modern forgery. 

Leif the Lucky, son of Eric the Red, was long a belief even of Americanists. 
It could scarcely be denied in safety that he discovered Wineland the Good. 
The only point as to which debate was permissible was the setting of Wineland 
upon the maps. It was possible to maintain that Wineland was Newfoundland, 
it was possible to identify it in Nova Scotia, on the coast of Maine, even as far 
south as Cape Cod and Narragansett Bay. Somewhere there is a statue to this 
hardy voyager. Norumbega yet remains a name. 

In those days of conflict it was expected of every Scandinavian that Leif the 
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Lucky should be an article of the most devout faith, even the stoutest of Ameri- 
can opponents was willing to concede the voyage of Leif's long ship, the only 
disagreement was upon the precise goal in America which he reached. But 
Dr. Nansen, so proud of the history of his great forefathers that he will tolerate 
not the slightest taint of fiction to draw from their proper credit, destroys the 
discovery of Wineland with consummate analysis of saga and other legend. 
After his study we need no longer concern ourselves with debate as to Leif 
Ericson's landfall. It was nowhere on the American main, Wineland the Good 
is nowhere on this earth. It is the port of Cloudcuckooland, it is filmy myth. 
The argument to this destruction of Wineland is slowly elaborated in these 
volumes. Not an item in the saga account is neglected, each least particular 
in the narrative is carried back to its source in the mass of folk mythology and 
it is shown how each such item came into the possession of the northern makers 
of sagas. It is a powerful case of analysis. Not a wisp of Wineland is left 
to perplex our northeastern geography. Even the wild men of Wineland have 
had to go, the Skraelings; we shall miss the Skraelings. There was something 
attractive about those superhuman savages, something that made the flesh creep 
even to read of them, all tending to set in higher glory this Leif the Lucky. 

William Churchill. 

GENERAL 

Meteorology. A Text-Book on the Weather, the Causes of its Changes, and 
Weather Forecasting for the Student and General Reader. By Willis Isbister 
Milham. xvi and 549 pp. Maps, ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1 91 2. $4.50. 9x6. 

We have here the results of Professor Milham's experience in teaching dur- 
ing the past eight years at Williams College, supplemented by study at the 
Weather Bureau in Washington, where he went to familiarize himself with 
the Government meteorological work. This combination of college teaching 
and of a knowledge of practical meteorological work has resulted, as might 
easily have been predicted in the case of the author of this book, in the pro- 
duction of an excellent text, well-arranged, up to date, and very strong on the 
bibliographic side. 

There has been increasing need of a text-book of meteorology which should 
present the most recent developments of the science, and which should, at the 
same time, give the reader and student a well-selected list of references to the 
literature, which has been growing with such rapidity that even most experts 
can no longer hope to keep up with it. Professor W. M. Davis's "Elementary 
Meteorology" is now fifteen years old, and is already behind the times in sev- 
eral respects, although it has not lost the commanding position which it has 
held by reason of the remarkable clearness of its presentation, the logical de- 
velopment of its treatment, and the emphasis which it lays upon the correlation 
of the different meteorological phenomena. Its importance is clearly shown by 
the fact that Professor Milham is much indebted to it in his own work. Those 
who know the "Elementary Meteorology" well will recognize the points of 
similarity. We say this without meaning in any way to detract from the im- 
portance of Professor Milham's own book. To our mind, no writer of a text- 
book of meteorology, intended for purposes of instruction, would do well to 
attempt to cut himself entirely loose from the general plan marked out by Pro- 
fessor Davis. 

Professor Milham has given us exactly what we have been needing for 
years past, and we commend his Meteorology to the "general reader" and to 
the teacher and student. Systematically arranged, with summaries at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, marginal headings, questions, topics for investigation 
and bibliographies, the present status of the science is clearly summarized and 
the reader is guided to such further study as he may have the opportunity to 
make. Those who have themselves endeavored to keep up with the recent ad- 
vances in meteorology will appreciate the wide range of Professor Milham's 
reading. His text is unusually complete; in fact, the body of the material is so 
solid that in some places it might almost seem to be almost too solid. But the 



